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SHUNGNAK ESKIMOS : AT HOMz IN TWO WORLDS 


Article and Photographs by James Magdanz 
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Article and Photographs by 
James Magdanz 


Sled, airplane and boat are the 
only ways to reach Shungnak, a re- 
mote Alaskan village 60 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle and 350 air 
miles from Fairbanks, For centuries 
the Eskimos there have hunted and 
fished in the vast northern tundra, 
their lives relatively untouched by 
civilization. But modern man’s need 
for oil and minerals is challenging 
their way of life. Kennecott Copper 
Corporation is exploring the Bor- 
nite and Arctic deposits, which are 
20 miles from the village and hold 
two of the world’s richest copper 
ore deposits. A joint federal and 
state land-use project has mapped 
out roads connecting Shungnak 
with Kotzebue, a city on the coast, 
and the pipeline road to the east. 


’ There is another proposal to build a 


railroad past the village. 

Funded by an Alicia Patterson 
Foundation Fellowship, journalist 
James Magdanz spent a year in 
Shungnak to see how the Eskimos 
were coping with the changes— 
the Editor. 


At Home inTwoWerlds 


Nanook of the North, the oil 
baron, the whale hunter, the dog- 
sled racer, the alcoholic on skid row 
in Fairbanks are all familiar images 
of the Alaskan Eskimo; but none 
of them really tells us how the Es- 
kimos live and survive as a people. 
The Eskimos are an intelligent, co- 
hesive, aware people who know 
more about the rest of the world 
than the world knows about them. 
They live scattered across the 
Arctic, mostly in small villages of 
50 to 500 people. In the northwest 
region of Alaska, an area the size 
of Illinois, the population density is 
only one person per eight square 
miles. Caribou outnumber people 
by at least 15 to one. There are no 
factories there, no permanent roads 
and few jobs, for the pipeline and 
the oil fields are several hundred 
miles away. The people depend on 
caribou, salmon, sea mammals, 
waterfowl and wild plants for food. 
And they still make clothing from 
animal skins. But Eskimo society 
is anything but primitive. The Es- 
kimos also wear rubber boots, 
jeans and flannel shirts. They 
watch Frank Reynolds on the news, 
talk by telephone to relatives in 
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Annie Lee fends her rarddauhitet 
in the Eskimo village of Shungnak 
(opposite). A traditional ectended: 
family. network still operates in the 
remote village, but modern: con-— 
veniences, ine telephones and > ine 
television—and disposable diapers 
—threaten the survival of the 
Eskimos’ nas culture 








Europe, drink Coca Cola, make 
chicken soup and use outboard 
motors on their fishing boats. In 
fact, at the price of many quaint 
illusions, most Eskimos in Alaska 
live in frame houses that are heated 
by oil and wood. Some live in older 
log cabins, but they rarely lived in 
snow-block igloos (their ancestors 
lived in sod and wood houses— 
much like Midwestern pioneers— 
and in skin tents.). “Iglu” is simply 
one of several Eskimo words for 
“house.” 

Northwest Eskimos belong to 
the Northwest Alaska Native As- 
sociation (NANA) Regional Cor- 
poration. This powerful group is 
an outgrowth of the Eskimo coali- 
tion that led the fight in the 
Native land-claims battle. Its mem- 
bers are part owners of the biggest 
drilling operation on the North 
Slope and of a lease to explore for 
oil in the North Sea. They also 
own a multi-million-dollar con- 
struction company in Anchorage, 
a tourist hotel, a museum and a 
building-supply company. In 1979 
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each NANA shareholder earned an 
average of $150. At Alaska prices 
that will heat a three-room house 
for three weeks. The real wealth 
Eskimos have now and always 
have had is the land and their 
ability to use it. 


Inside my tent a thin frost covers 
my sleeping bag. As I roll over to 
peek outside, I see another graying 
day. It seems as if all of August 
has been rain and fog. It’s light 
much of the time, making the sod- 
den weather even more oppressive. 

Ina nearby tent Florence Douglas 
is placing a bed of dry spruce and 
green alder logs into an oil-barrel 
stove. I soon smell wood smoke 
seeping through the moist morning 
air and hear the muffled sounds of 
a coffee pot bubbling and of five- 
year-old Michelle asking the time. 

This is Florence’s fish camp: 
four small tents on a sand bar in the 
Kobuk River. Florence fished here 
as a child, as do her children, as do 





Once a day Florence Douglas 
(right) checks her nets for salmon. 
Nets are handmade and the floats 
either plastic foam from the trading 
post or carved from spruce. 

Salmon are split and dried on 
wooden racks. Whitefish (below) 
are used to feed the sled dogs. 








her grandchildren. Of all village 
activities, the fish camp is probably 
the strongest tie to the old ways. 

From May until September and 
for anywhere from three to 12 
weeks, the family is together, away 
from the village, living off the land, 
There is a peace and a calm here— 
the swift water, the fat glistening 
salmon, the smoky fires, the morn- 
ing dew on tents, the tracks of the 
moose that came to drink in the 
night. The twine nets are woven 
by hand in winter. The floats may 
be carved from spruce root, or may 
be plastic foam from a trading post 
in Kotzebue. The boat is home- 
made; the net sinkers are antler, 
stone or denim filled with gravel. 
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Florence’s first job today is to feed 
the camp. Coffee to wake up. Oat- 
meal or cornmeal mush to fill up. 
“Iggi, get up! IGGI! IGGI!” she 
calls through the tent to her sons 
next door. “It’s time to get up.” 

Across the channel, the floats on 
one of her three nets bob gently in 
the current, disappearing occa- 
sionally as a captive fish struggles. 
The water is cold and clear as it 
flows down from mighty Brooks 
Range. The tundra slopes gently 
up from the river to aspens that 
line the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains. Sitting in camp with binoc- 
ulars, I sometimes see black bears 
foraging for berries on the moun- 
tainside. Like the Eskimos the 
bears come down to the river in 
the fall to fish. 

When breakfast is over, Florence 
puts a large metal tub in the skiff 
and goes downstream with her 
youngest son, Floyd, to check the 
nets. With Floyd paddling gently 
against the current, she pulls the 
net into the boat a few feet at a 
time, slipping the salmon out of the 
twine and smartly dispatching 
them with a whack on the head. 
An hour later, there are nearly 
100 fish. 

As the Arctic sun circles west- 
ward, Florence cleans and slices 
the salmon, a fish every two min- 
utes. Then she spreads them to 
dry on wooden racks. Each season 
she gathers and dries hundreds of 
pounds of salmon, food for her 
family that otherwise could never 
be afforded. 

On summer days in Shungnak, 
women and children often hike 
along the village’s new road to 
gather wild blueberries. The road 
does not go far, less than a mile, 
and ends up at a new sewage 
lagoon. 

The lagoon is one of many 
changes that have come to Shung- 
nak and to scores of other Alaskan 





While checking fishing nets, Floyd 
Douglas spotted a beaver. Rifle at 
the ready, he waits for the animal 
to resurface (right). When the 
salmon season ends, the migration 
of caribou (opposite) begins, and 
the Eskimos stock up on meat. 
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villages in the last decade. In 
Shungnak the changes began about 
a dozen years ago, when the Alaska 
Village Electrical Cooperative built 
a diesel-powered electric generating 
plant. Then, in 1969, Shungnak 
requested a study to determine the 
feasibility of installing a water and 
sewer system. The federally funded 
system would cost U.S. taxpayers 
$1.6 million and serve 29 homes. 
Later the NANA Regional Housing 
Authority asked villagers if they 
wanted new frame houses to re- 
place their log cabins. Many vil- 
lagers applied, and 18 were ac- 
cepted into a HUD housing-sub- 
sidy program at a cost of more than 
$1 million. 

Still more changes followed. In 
1975 the Alaska Legislature voted 
to revolutionize the state’s com- 
munication network with a $5-mil- 
lion program to build 100 receiving 
stations in scattered villages and 
towns. Now telephone and tele- 
vision signals from Anchorage are 
beamed to a satellite 23,000 miles 
in space and sent back to these 
small earth stations. There is no 
comparable system in the world. 
Villagers can dial direct anywhere 
in the United States. 

Probably the biggest change in 
Shungnak came as the result of a 
lawsuit brought on behalf of Native 
students who had to leave their 
villages to attend high school. Stu- 
dents from non-Native villages 
could attend state-funded high 
schools near their homes, which 
was unfair, the lawyers argued. 
The state Supreme Court was 
about to rule when the state agreed 
to build high schools in any of 127 
villages that wanted them. Shung- 
nak wanted one, and now it has a 
$2.7-million school for 65 students. 
Teenagers now stay at home, and 
some of the parents even have 
school-related jobs. 

Ten years ago Shungnak was a 


rustic outpost, a cluster of log 
cabins at the base of a bluff. Now 
it boasts streets, electricity, running 
water, telephones, a_ television 
transmitter and a school. 

The government built everything 
for the village except a viable 
economy. Once, living in Shung- 
nak took little money and lots of 
hard work. Now it requires lots of 
money and lots of hard work. 

But there are few jobs in Shung- 
nak; the largest employer is the 
school, with 10 positions for the 
entire village of 225 persons. 

“T did some figuring,” said Fred 
Brown, the field engineer in charge 
of the construction of the water 
and sewer system. ‘Without buy- 
ing food, it costs an Eskimo family 
$600 a month to survive. Each of 
these houses probably cost $70,000. 
The Eskimos pay $50 to $150 a 
month. They use 100 gallons of 
fuel. That’s $140. I’m sure elec- 
tricity runs them a good $100 a 
month. Utilities for water and 
sewage cost $50. That doesn’t in- 
clude gasoline for hunting and 
fishing. “We did it. White man’s 
ingenuity. Now I don’t see a future 
for Shungnak in the white man’s 
world.” 

But Brown’s pessimistic view is 
not the Eskimo’s. “We have been 
colonized by the toughest political 
and economic system,” said Willie 
Hensley, a NANA leader and one 
of the guiding lights in the Native 
land-claims fight. “We may have 
let too much happen too fast. But 
what could we do? We had to get 
on top of that wave and ride it, or 
we'd go under.” 

Eskimo farmer and_ politician 
Tony Schuerch is _ optimistic. 
Schuerch grew up downriver from 
Shungnak and left the village to 
go to school. His dream is the 
large-scale planting of gardens, to 
reduce the Eskimos’ dependence 
on the outside for food. “We have 


millions of acres. If we ca.. dut a 
tiny fraction of that into horticul- 
ture, we'd be the best-fed people on 
earth.” Schuerch travels all over 
Northwest Alaska promoting his 
dream. He demonstrates gardening 
techniques, sells inexpensive seeds 
and donates Rototillers to inter- 
ested villages. 

Despite changes in the village, 
its culture remains in place. Fish 
camps are still scattered along the 
river. Caribou hunters still track 
the tundra. Trap lines are still set 
and mukluks still sewn. The 
language of the -village remains 
Eskimo. 

Certainly change will continue; 
the influence of television is only 
just beginning. But it is change 
that to a degree the Eskimos now 
control. Those who couldn’t afford 
oil to heat their new houses are 
using wood again. Those who 
couldn’t afford phones had them 
disconnected. What money the vil- 
lagers have is often shared among 
extended families. Villagers never 
had a cash economy, and they do 
not have the attachment to the 
dollar that most Americans do. 

One villager who lives near the 
end of the frozen sewer system 
takes the problems in stride. “It 
was nice while we had it,” she 
said, smiling. 

The Eskimos of Shungnak will 
never be able to return to their 
old, traditional existence, but they 
are learning to cope with the 
changes and to choose what is best 
for them. As Tony Schuerch says, 
“I’m sure the Eskimos are going to 
survive as a people, because sur- 
vival is the thing we do best. We’re 
like moss on a rock, not very high 
and not very fast, but we sure 
hang on.” ae 


James Magdanz is a photographer 
for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 
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